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the Lord and my country need me more! She’s 
atrue patriot and a Christian, my mother is—and 
I wish I could go—but how can 1?” 

“[ don’t see how you can, Charley,” spoke an- 
other young man, ‘‘but I wish you could, for you 
and [have been chums so long that I'd be glad if 


we could be comrades still.” - 





“[ want to go,” said an older man in the group, | say it !” 

And Albert broke down—large tears in his eyes, | think I can wait a year longer before going to col- 
which nothing but his boyish pride prevented from lege; and by studying evenings, I will not lose 
falling. Ilis father looked at him in surprise, and anything I now know.” 


s grave, sad-looking man, ‘I know if my Mary 
was living she’d tell me to go at once and serve 
my country, but how can I leave my motherless 
children ?” 

“J thought their Aunt Emily took care of them, 
remarked another. 

“So she does, but she could not afford to do so | 


| 


| 


) 


Ss 


said, kindly, 

“You surely know, my son, that’ you may dare |if it should last till you are too old to go to college | 
| —or if these men should never come back—if they 
“O, father,” the boy exclaimed, impetuously, | should be killed—then you would have their fam- 
for nothing. I pay her two hundred dollars a year | ‘you know how much I wish to serve my country! ilies to provide for all your life. Would you not 
for their board and what teaching she can give them | And you said I was not old enough to go to the then regret what you had done ?” 





CHASED BY BLOODHOUNDS,. 


“O don’t, father! O, how I wish—O, if I dared | since it would have almost broken my heart to | 
meet with any delay in my studies, 


| 


ay anything to me.” 


wtil they can go to the public school. If they war, bat might prove myself a better patriot by | 


wre old enough, Jenny could teach, and Willie | staying at home—and now here is a chance to do awhile; the large tears came in his eyes and 
and O, father, do not refuse to let me, plashed down, but he soon brushed them away 
‘and looked up with an untroubled face, saying, 


work in a machine shop, 
selves, but now they are too young for me to 
leave.” 


and so take care of them- | something ; 
for if you do I shall break my heart.” 


Db? 





of battle.” Then Mr. O provided for the 
two children, leaving them still in the care of their 
dear Aunt Emily, and when Albert had instructed 
Charley B—— in all the mysteries of book-keep- 
ing, Mr. O took him into his employ and sent 
Albert to college. 

We shall hear of him yet. A boy like that will 
yet now [| Surely develop into a good and great man.—ZJnde- 
‘ pendent. 
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For the Companion. 
CHASED BY BLOODHOUNDS. 


Close to one of the bayous of Madison county, 
|La., at the commencement of the rebellion lived 
‘three Union men with their families, who held out 
against the fearful fanaticism of secession till their 
property was all taken from them at the pistol’s 
mouth, and they were forced to flee for their lives. 
The rebel ruffians of the neighborhood, exas- 
perated at their persevering loyalty, strictly 
; watched their dwellings to seize or shoot them 


‘But if the war should not be ended in a year— 


The boy’s face grew very pale. Tle sat silent 


Others 


“My dear Albert, you know I never refuse you, 


‘God would help me to bear even that ! 







“Well, [am going,” said one. 
“And I,” said another. 





And they talked on about the new company, and | what you will say ! 


anything reasonable.” 


;must make sacrifices for our country, and why 
“I know it, father, but this—O, I know just | should not I? And you know, father, that many 


whenever they should venture home for food. 
Besides this, parties were continually ranging 
the woods and swamps, and between the ambus- 


Sut Ican’t help it! Father, | of our most eminent men never went through col- cade at home and the close pursuit abroad the un- 


who of their townspeople were to be officers, and | this morning I heard some of the men talking, and lege; so, if I live, I promise you that your heart ‘fortunate Unionists lived as insecurely as hunted 
#9 on, until one of them turned round to the boy, | there were two who wanted to enlist, and would— shall yet grow warm with love and pride for me !” | wild beasts. 


asking, 
eis going as ensign ?” 


nothing to me about it.” 
“Yes, he is going,” said one of the men. 


me so,” 


house went to his own room, where he locked him- 
wlfin; and, sitting down by the window, gazed | 
out upon the sky, apparently lost in anxious | 
thought. At last his face brightened; an earnest, 
trlent look came into his dark blue eyes; he 
started up an1 walked about the room excitedly ; 
then he knelt at the bedside and prayed God to 
help him in his new enterprise, and give him 
Srength to carry it out. 

Then leaving his room he went to his father’s 
ice, Mr. O was very much occupied, and 
Albert waited as patiently as he could till the vis- 
tor was gone, then went in. 





to talk with me 2” 

“Yes, my son, ten if you like.” 

“Is it true, father, that Mr. J—, your 
book-keeper, has enlisted 2” 

“Yes, Albert, he is going as ensign; he told | 
me so this morning, and I sent money up to 
Your mother not an hour since, that she may buy 
the material for the regimental colors. Your sis- | 
ters will help her make the flag, and all must be | 
teady in four days to present to the regiment be- 
fore they leave.” 

his news was very interesting to Albert, but 
he did not. comment on it; his mind was full of 
Re tieet 
be ather,” he asked, “have you engaged anoth- 
book-kveper 2” 
“No, Ihave not. I think I must send to Bos- 


| but one had an infirm old mother to look after, 
“Ts it true, Albert, that your father’s book-keep- | and the other had two little children, motherless | to his desk, that his heart was already throbbir 
| children—and so they could not cither of them go, | with love and pride for his son; but he heard tl 
“I don’t know,” replied Albert, ‘‘he has said | though they wanted to so much.” 


‘‘And so you want me to provide for the old| 


“I | mother and the two little children? Well Ill try | not give you my answer until to-morrow morning. 
went into the store not an hour since, and he told | to do it—but—” 


| 


‘‘No! no! iather, not that; I know you have any one. And now I must excuse you Albert, for 
So the talk went on, and Albert listened awhile, | quite enough on your hands as it is—so many to I have something else to do.” 
but presently left them, and going to his father's help—but, fatlter, I want to take care of them my- | 


self!” | 

“*You?” 

“Yes, father; if you will only let me be your 
book-keeper in Mr. J *s place! You know he 
has been teaching me lately, and before he goes 
he can show me just how the books stand—and if 
I should require any looking over, why, father, I'll 





|work for half price—you pay him one hundred in the morning told Albert that he might do as he 
| dollars a month, and if you'll pay me fifty, it wished. 
will be quite enough for all I'll want to do, and, 


then—” 
“But, Albert, interrupted his father, ‘‘wait a mo- 


» | ment, don’t get excited over it, but give me a lit- father approved his plan, they enlisted and went, 
“Father,” said he, ‘‘can you spare five minutes tle time to consider! You wish to be my book- leaving their dear ones in his care. 


keeper ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

‘‘But in that case you will need to be here in 
the office all day, every day—from eight in the 
morning till six in the evening.” 

“Yes, father, I know it.” 

“Have you thought how arduous and severe a 
life that will be for you?” 

“Yes, father, I have thought it all over, and ¥ 
am not afraid. Just try me, and you'll see how 
I'll stick to business !” 

‘‘But then your studies, my son! Have you 
given up your plan of going to college? And 
must I relinquish my hope of seeing in my son one 
of our ablest lawyers and best politicians before I 
die? Must this be given up?” 

“No, father, not yet. I have thought it all over 





fon and advertise for one.” 


in my own room this morning; and though a week 


‘ 


| quiver in his voice as Mr, O 


| 


He did not know, as his father rose and turned | 
iw | 
= 


1e 


For a long time, however, their cunning baffled . 
all the efforts of their enemies, and they remained 
concealed in the tangled cane brake or in the 
fastnesses of the swamp, subsisting on roots, wild: 
fruit and fish. It was a hard life to lead, deprived 
as they were of the comforts of home and denied 
the privilege of seeing their wives and children, 
while all the time the dread lay upon them that 
these dear ones might at last be the mark of the 

So Albert hastened home to his room, where he | vengeance of their bloody persecutors, so long 
was soon immersed in book-keeping, that he | foiled in their first design. 
might be sure of his proficiency in case his father | “I say, Pratt,” said one of the men, one day, 
accepted his offer; while Mr. O. , having | ‘‘what if we run the risk and get out of this? I’m 
locked himself in his office, fell on his knees, and | tired of skulking, and I'll be one of three to turn 
with tears of joy thanked God that he had given the trick and hunt the hunters, at least till our am- 
him such a son. |munition’s gone.” 

That night Mr. O “It’s no use, Smith,” said Pratt. 

too many against us.” 
“The worst ‘ll be that we'll get shot; and maybe 

Charley B and William H were very | if we stay here we'll get the cholera,” said Smith. 
much surprised to hear Albert's proposition; but | ‘‘As far as it concerns our families we might as 
when they found he was in earnest, and that his ‘well be shot and done with it, as buried alive in 
\the cane brake. When we're dead there'll be 
| nothing to persecute our wives and children for. 

And well did he redeem his promises. Good} What do you say, Baker?” i 
old widow B grew to love him as her own| ‘I say we'd better not be rash,” said the third 
son; many a prayer went up from her heart for) man. ‘We're worth something yet, and depend 
Albert as he would come in at six o'clock in the | on’t these secession villains ’ll have other matter 
morning, kindle her fire, draw water, put on the on their hands by-and-by, than sneaking round 
tea-kettle, and then go to her bedside and rub her our coop. Wait; we're good for a month yet, if 
lame ankle until it grew “limber” enough for her they don’t set the bloodhounds on the secent—” 
to get up and go about on it. Sometimes he staid! ‘Hark !” exclaimed Pratt, interrupting him; ‘if 
and took breakfast with her, but she felt that she that isn’t a bloodhound now, then my ears. are 
too could endure something for her country, so, wooden ones.” 
she generally sent him home as soon as she could, | **Hark !” said Smith, and the three men listened 
for she knew he wished to be there. Then every till the long, deep, cruel yelp of the slave-driver’s 
evening, no matter what the weather, he came l bandogs came up fearfully in the distance of the 
from his father’s house and spent an hour with her, | cotton-wood forest toward the river, and then they 
looking about to see that everything was done up knew that they had only to sell their lives as dearly 
for the night, and finally reading to her a chapter | as possible. 
in the Bible, because. her eyesight was getting} ‘‘Stop,” said Baker, interrupting Smith, who 





replied, 
‘I honor your sentiments, my son; but I can- 


In the mean time, do not mention the subject to 











consulted his wife, and ‘*There are 




















poor and she could not see to read at night, yet| was going to propose a retreat to the water of the 
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nearest bayou; ‘wait till we can hear them all| miscellaneous collection it contained, but omer | 
and guess how many of the brutes are after us.” | thing had its shelf, its drawer, or its peg. 

They listened again till they thought they could} I knew a girl who was peculiarly humble-minded. | 
distinguish the voices of the hounds, She was very clever; she drew, and played, and 

**T wo,” said Pratt. did many things well, but she was not in the least | 

“Three,” said Smith, vain. She was very beautiful, but she was not in| 

“Four,” said Baker. “It's old Legur’s pack. | the least vain. There are many, I am glad to}| 
I know their song well enough. Thém secession | think, who ‘‘do justly and love mercy,” but she | 
thieves have been off to his plantation and hired | did something besides—she ‘‘walked humbly with | 
him to dog us. They’re nigh a mile off now by her God”—and with her fellow-creatures too; and | 
the sound. We'll make tracks for the gum-trecs | in this she was peculiar. 
tother side of the creek, and put water between | 
us and the varmints. 
there that'll be good to get into, and don’t let a! 
man waste fire till dog or man comes into range.” 


ax . +99 
There’s some hollows over GREAT SANITARY FAIR IN BOSTON. 


During the week of the Great Fair in aid of the | 


“Let us try again, then; ‘My dear Brother } 
there, will that do?” 

“*O yes, nicely.” 

“Well, then, now let us go on: ‘Last Thursday | 
half Cambridge was burnt down, and—” 

“O no, no, sir, that will never, never do.” 

‘‘Why won't it do?” 

“Because it is not true; you know, sir, there 
has not been any fire at Cambridge.” 

“‘Then suppose we alter it to—‘Last night our | 
Tabby had three kittens; that’s true, you know, be- | 
cause you told me so just now.” 

Hesitatingly—Y-e-s, sir, it is true, but yet I 
should not like to write that.” | 

“But you know it is true, why should you not 


came to her father’s door a poor, worn-out, grey. 
haired old man, who asked for. something to eat 
She knew him at once as the cruel man who had 
cut off her fingers. She went into the hut ang 
ordered the servant to take him bread and mij; 
as much as he could eat, and sat down and 
watched him eat it. 

When he had finished, she dropped the coverin 
that hid her hands from view, and, holding them 
up before him, she cried, ‘‘I have had My Te. 
venge!” The man was overwhelmed with’ Sur. 

rise. The secret of it was that in the mean time 
the girl had become a Christian, and had learneg 
the meaning of the verse, ‘‘If thine enemy hunger 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; ‘for jy me 


The three made all possible haste through the 


Sanitary Commission, Music Hall was like a| 


thick cane brake to reach the sluggish little stream 
designated by Baker, but so slow was their prog- 
ress that the bloodhounds, which had now taken 
the scent and redoubled their speed, were in sight 
of them before they could cross to the other side, 
and the foremost of the pack came so near that he 
laid hold of Pratt’s leg in the water, and tore it 
savagely. Pratt defended himself with his pistol, 


Paintings ‘‘glowing with life and | 
| beauty” everywhere gladdened the eye, flags in 
| countless numbers, now in graceful grouping, now | 
| singly and proudly were placed above and about | 
. . | 
|.the dense throng, and eloquent in their mute ap-| 
| pealing were the ball-ridden and tattered ‘‘em-| 
- ” | blems of freedom,” once borne aloft in battle b 
and succeeded in stunning the dog, when he pressed | — : hia . on 
forward as fast as his lamed condition would allow | New England’s sons, who now, perchance, lie sick 
and crossed the stream by swimming in safety. | and weary, far from home and kindred, or sleep 
Looking back he saw one of the bloodthirsty | in distant Southern graves. 
creatures grappling Smith. The poor man was | 


thrown upon the ground, and his neck and the} | : ial 
flesh upon his breast were torn and mangled until | overflowing the tables, and tents; and almost} 


life had fled. everything which could be manufactured by man’s 
The other bloodhounds sprang after Baker, who | strong arm or woman’s skilful fingers was here 
was fortunate enough to reach the opposite side of| represented. Genius, too, lent its aid. Creations 
the stream without harm from the shots of the ruf-| 5¢ ay in every possible variety drew crowds of 

fians. In his eagerness to escape Baker had | “ee Ane : . : 
| admiring spectators, tempted the heart and touched 


fairy scene. 


Woman’s patriotism and sympathy crowned to 


like to write it 2” /doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his heaq» 
‘Because I do not think it is worth putting into | How beautiful the conduct of this injured Christian 
a letter, sir.” girl appears, in contrast with that of her heathen 
“Ho, ho! then if I properly understand you, enemy ! 
friend Ebenezer, you think that when we write! In the courts of earthly kings it is always Cg 
to our friends we should in the first place, never | teemed honorable to do as the king does. Jesus 
be rude; secondly, that we must never say what is is our King. He conquers by kindness, When 
not true; and thirdly, that we must never tell them we ‘‘overcome evil with good” are we not like 
what is not worth knowing. Am I right?” Jesus? And is there any honor in the world like 
“Yes, sir; if I were to write a letter I should this? \ 
try to think of all that.” | ED 
Wang my hoe boy, you must never again tell | BROUGHT TO LIFE. 
me you don’t know how to write a letter, for I as- | , . : 
sure you that you have a much better notion of “The Mill Agent,” anes published by Messy, 
letter-writing than many people have who are five Graves & Young, and written by Mrs. Denison, 
times your age.” 'is one of the most interesting books for youth pub- 
. Then,” as Bunyan says, ‘‘one smiled, and an- lished during the present holidays. As a sample 
other smiled, and they all smiled together. of the vivid character of its descriptions, we copy 
a ae jthe following, in which the ,circumstances con- 
For the Companion. 


WHAT A LITTLE LEAK DID. 


jnected with the restoration to life of the son of 


dropped his gun; but as soon as he ascended the 


| Col. Leffingwell, one of the prominent characters 


opposite bank, Pratt placed in his hand one of his | the purse! Ancient books and manuscripts, auto- 
revolvers. Both crouched behind trees, prepared | graphs, relics of the carly settlement of our coun- 
to give both dogs and rebels, should they attempt | try, and trophies of late victories in the struggle 
to cross the water, a warm reception. Phe ruflians | Sor Gresdiou, oiled Gres teteneat to the eotasion. 
restrained the dogs from crossing, and waited a ; z : : 

few movements upon the margin of the stream in It is Yet too early to know with certainty the 
consultation. number of tickets sold, or amount of funds re- 

‘Now is your time, Pratt,” said Baker. ‘Use| ceived, but everywhere the Fair is acknowledged 
your rifle and bring down that tallest rascal, who | 9. «a creat success.” 
stands nearest the water edge.” ” 

There was a pause,—then the sharp crack of the 
rifle, and the rebel dropped like a stone. The 
others, numbering four, were too cowardly to at- 
tempt the passage of the stream, and calling their 
dogs, hurried away, bearing the body of their 
dead comrade. As soon as they could do so with 
safety, Pratt and Baker left their concealment. 
After burying the corpse of their murdered com- 
yanion, they made their way by night to their 
na ‘They made arrangements with their fami- 
lies to leave for a place of greater safety, and 
again sought the dense forests. Here they re- 
mained until joined by another refugee, who in- 
formed them of the taking of New Orleans by 
Farragut. After great dangers and hardships, 
both of them with their families finally succeeded 
in reaching the Federal lines. 

The foregoing describes only one of the many 
instances of the deadly cruelty of the rebels in- 
flicted on Union men in the South since the com- 
mencement of the rebellion. 7. 2. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


CHRISTMAS. 
IN THE CHURCH. 
Bring the holly berry bright, 
Wreathe it round the column light, 
In the old church aisle. 
Then a deeper shade of green, 
Trailing ivy lace between, 
In the old church aisle. 
Cut and trim the solemn yew, 
Place it round the oaken pew, 
In the old church aisle. 
Put the shining evergreen 
Whert it can by all be seen, 
In the old church aisle. 
This is only outward show, 
Bring the heart, and lay it low, 
— ceed In the old church aisle. 
PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


When I hear a lady saying, with a constrained 
air, *‘l have a little girl who is very peculiar,” I 
generally think, ‘What a disagreeable child she 
must be ;” for I have often observed that persons, 
to imply that some one is very captions, or ecapri- 
cious, or conceited, or in some way what she 
ought not to be, say, **She is rather peculiar.” 

Peculiarity does, indeed, only stand for singu- 
larity, whether good or bad, and there are some 
kinds of peculiarity which I wish were more com- Pile the blazing faggot high, 
mon. Sparkling like the starry sky, 

Sir James Brooke, for instance, is a peculiar * As in olden time. 
person. Being obliged to leave the Indian army 
on account of ill health, he took to yachting, and 
after training his sailors two or three years in the 
Mediterranean, he ventured out with them into the 
wide ocean, and sailed to the distant island of 
Borneo. Here Capt. Keppel found him, some 
years afterwards, civilizing the natives, defending 
them from their cruel foes, the Malays, and open- | tapas ty Sees age ype 
ing the way for Christianity. ‘*Fortune and ie,” | a ag yon Shape 
said he, “were all I had to give—fortune and life | 
I resolved to bestow.” Very peculiar words, in-| 
deed! I wish they were not so much so. 

Garibaldi, again, is a peculiar man. He em- ale 
barked with qa thousand men and conquered Sicily. | An eccentric clergyman in England, who was 
He sent the Neapolitans word that he was coming | much loved by the youth of his parish, called one 
to subvert their government on a certain day, | day at the house of one of his congregation. The 
took three days’ start of his army, and walked into youngest son in the family, being told by the ser- 
Naples from the railway station accompanied by vant that the clergyman was in the parlor, has- 


three friends. He presented the two kingdoms he 2 amili 
had won to his sovereign, and then went home to  tened to the room, and at once jumped familiarly | 
upon his pastor's knee. 


his little island to plant potatoes and cabbages, and 
dine on thick milk. 

There is something peculiar about Queen Vic-| 
toria. She isa peculiarly good wife, and good 
mother, and good mistress of a family, and a pe-| 
culiarly good queen, She is a peculiarly early | 
riser, peculiarly temperate in her diet, peculiarly 
able and willing to bear the fatigues of travelling 
by land and by sea, peculiarly favored with fine “O sir, Michael is gone to London.” 
weather on public occasions, peculiarly loved by| ‘Indeed! how long has he been gone?” 
her people, and respected by all the world. | ‘*More than a fortnight, sir.” 

1 have known peculiar people in private life.| ‘‘Ilow many letters have you written to him?” 
My mother was peculiar in her love of truth. A}! ‘None at all.” 
falsehood filled her with grief and indignation:| ‘How is that?” 
she accounted it quite as bad as dishonesty. She| ‘*Because I do not know how to write a letter.” | 
spurned concealment, prevarication, equivocation, **But should you like to know how ?” 
insincerity of every kind; and considered them, ‘O yes, sir, very much indeed.” 
all to argue a contemptible moral cowardice. She, ‘Then suppose you and I try between us to 


And with men and angels sing 
Praises to the heavenly King, 
In the old church aisle. 


IN THE HOUSE. 


Bring the sturdy forest wood, 
Place it where it always stood, 
As in olden time. 


In the chimney, deep and wide, 
Put it at good Christmas tide, 
As in olden time. 


Hang the mistletoe in hall, 
Be it great or be it small, 
As in olden time. 


Open wide the heart and door, 
Feed the hungry, clothe the poor, 
As in olden time. 





And with men and angels sing 


Dororuea. 





HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 





The following conversa- | 
tion ensued, in which good advice was given upon | 
a subject which by some of our readers is thought | 
of with something of misapprehension and distaste : | 

“Well, Ebenezer, so you have taken your old | 
seat; but how is it my other knee is unfurnished ? | 
where’s Michael ?” 


One morning, a good many years ago, I was 
waked from sleep by the ringing of the fire-bells, 
and confused cries from the street. There was a 
strange roaring, too, to be heard above all the 
tumult, which I could not account for. I dressed 
hurriedly, rushed down-stairs, and was met by an 
exclamation from our maid-of-all-work. 

‘Dear! dear! Miss ’Gusty, the dam’s burst, and 
the water’s all rushing down, and washing every 
thing away, and there’s the mill right by the falls, | 
and my sister Becky and lots of others in it, and 
can’t get out! I’m going right down there, though 
I shouldn't wonder if it killed me to stand looking 
on, and not able to do a thing,” and the next min- 
ute the poor girl was running down the hill as fast 
as she could, crying, ‘Becky! Becky! O, what’ 
shall [ do!” | 

As for me, eager for excitement, I begged my 
uncle to take me with him to the scene of danger. 
A quarter of an hour’s brisk walking brought us 
to the river, where a fearful sight met our eyes. 
The dam was by this time entirely swept away, | 
and the stream, swollen by recent rains, rushed 
down with frightful force, carrying every thing be- 
fore it. Great rocks, weighing tons, and tall pine 
trees were torn from the bank, and went crashing 
down the stream. The sheds and drying-houses 
around the mill were lifted from their foundations, 
one by one, and, after sailing swiftly with the cur- | 


rent a few minutes, rose up with a quiver and 
groan of their timbers, and then sunk under the 
black waters. 

Several dwelling-houses had been washed away, 
and the street was full of furniture which had been | 
taken from other buildings thought to be in dan- | 
ger. 

Mothers and sisters of the factory girls ran up 
and down, begging every one to do something for 
those in the mill, and always received the same 
answer, ‘‘We must wait. We can’t get a boat| 
across, but are in hopes the mill will stand it till | 
the water goes down, and then we'll try again.” | 

In the meantime the girls were driven by the | 
rising water to the fourth story, from the windows 
of which they anxiously watched for help from | 


those on the opposite shore. H 


| 


At last, after repeated trials, a rope was thrown | 
across to one of the windows, and a basket slung | 
on it, in which the girls were pulled over. It was | 
slow work, but at length the last one stood safe 
on the shore, and a shout of thanksgiving went up | 
from the excited crowd. : 

* The water began to subside soon after, but 
many a poor man’s entire property had been 
ruined. Much machinery in the factory was in- | 
jured, and the owner lost thousands of dollars. | 
All this mischief might have been prevented by a! 
half hour’s attention to a little leak, which had | 


| 
| 


been thought of no immediate consequence. 

Can you not think of instances in your own life 
where you might have saved yourself a great deal 
of trouble and sorrow by attending to little things 
in season? Let us attend to the little leaks while | 
we can, that we may not afterwards bitterly repent | 
our neglect. 





THE AFRICAN GIRL AND HER ENEMY. | 
The one is returning evil for evil; the other is 
returning evil with good. Judge which is the 
best. 
Two men, living in the southern part of Africa, 


|and weak, still exerted all his remaining strengt 


of the book, are graphically pictured : 


Half singing to himself, Merrie (who had gone 
into the water to bathe) lay floating upon the sy. 
face of the river, when suddenly he felt his limbs 
drawn strangely together and his strength forsake 
him. He essayed to strike out, but in vain, 4 
paralytic’s arms would have been as much help as 
were his at that awful time. He attempted still to 
float, but the spasms seemed to throw his limbs in- 
voluntarily, and he found himself sinking. 

Then he uttered his first cry. Once more, and 
yet again, the shriek of mortal anguish sounded, 
then the struggles became fainter, the fair, white, 
upturned face was just discernible, the fair hair 
spread out like the tangled meshes of the golden- 
hearted lilies, and the eyes, wild and yet tender, 
were uplifted for the last time. 

When Guilford reached the spot he saw only 4 
few faint ripples. He shouted as he threw off his 
upper garments. There was no answering sound, 
Then plunging in he shouted again to the boats, 

Col. Leflingwell stood on the shore, his gray 
locks in disorder, as he gave commands or uttered 
hoarse shouts, begging Guilford for the love of 
God to save his child. 

Suddenly there was a shout. Guilford ap- 
peared ; had he dragged up something with him? 
O! yes; the shuddering sight saw the long, drip- 
ping hair, anda groan of horror burst forth, as, 
lifting it higher, the arms swayed helplessly. They 
drew it into the boat; they laid it down like a 
dead thing. Guilford wearily climbed by his side, 
and the rowers bent to their oars. 

What a sob it was that smote the atmosphere 
when they took the body from the boat. No signs 
of life, dead arms hanging and swaying, dead eyes 
wide open; the water pouring yet in torrents. 
Col. Leflingwell alone was silent. His lips were 
closed as if they were stone ; he neither spoke nor 
wept, but took the body in his strong embrace, 
and bore it into the tent. 

‘‘He is dead,” he said, laying it down, with an- 
other of those harsh, dry sobs; ‘*he—is—dead!” 

**T don’t know about that,” said old Mr. Church, 
as he proceeded to detect some signs of life. 
None whatever appeared. 

‘‘Let him be taken home,” said the Colonel. 
“No, sir,” exclaimed the old man, with energy, 
not till I do my best to save him. Give me the 
hot bottles, and leave me alone with him and Mr. 
Coit. I have all the articles necessary for use in 
such eases. Do not send word*to the house this 
six hours, for I promise you I shall not give him 
up till then.” 

Reluctantly the old Colonel left the tent and 
dispersed the crowd, first sending some one to 
Rose Hedge to watch that the dreadful news was 
not communicated to his wife. He had no faith im 
the restoration ; and as he was left with his daugh- 
ter, he raved with the most frightful imprecations. 

‘This suspense is awful,” said the Colonel, tak 
ing out his watch, observing that it wanted but 4 
minute of four. ‘For one hour they have been 
over him, and no life yet. O Merric, my son, BY 

” 


“eé 


“Let us be patient, father,” said his daughter. 
She had been sitting pale, cold and silent, lost ™ 
gloomy thoughts. 

Another hour rolled on, and still another, yet 


no sign of returning animation. Guilford, weanle 
in keeping up the friction necessary to suppor the 
faintest spark of life. The Colonel had three 
times traversed the entire circle of the belt 
woods in which they had passed a day so eventful ; 
now he presented himself at the door of the tent. 
“This is sheer mummery,” he said, wildly ; 
will not have you do this longer; let the poor 
body rest. How can you torture it so?” ed 
Guilford saw the gleam of insanity that kindl 
his face. He himself had almost given up hope, 
‘Let me alone,” said the old man, sternly. 
told you I should work over him for six hours 


earricd this to what some people thought an ex- 
treme: but a thing can but be right: it cannot be 
extremely right—right is right; in calling it so 


make up a letter to Michael, shall we ?” 
*O dear, sir, yes, if you please, I should so like | 
to do that.” 


U t aye, suppose it were twelve, and hope at last. ai 
had a quarrel, and became bitter enemies to each | out, Colonel,” he added, more gently, So Ber 
other. After a while, one of them found a little | not fit to be here. Go out, and don't con” aga 


you say enough. 

I knew a boy who was peculiarly neat in his_ 
habits. His motto seemed to be, ‘A place for 
everything, and everything in its place.” He 
liked to have his little room as tidy as a ship- 
ste:ward’s store-room. 


‘Well, then, let us begin: 
will that do?” | 
“O, dear, no, sir; I should not like to say that, | 
at all.” 
“*Why not?” 
It was wonderful what a| ‘Because that would be so rude, sir.” 


‘Saucy Michael ;’ | 


girl, belonging to his enemy, in the woods, at 
some distance from her father’s house. He seized | 
her and cut off two of her fingers; and as he sent | 
her home screaming with her bleeding hands, he 
cried, ‘I have had my revenge.” 

Years passed away. The little girl had ‘grown | 
up to be almost a young woman. One day there | 


till we send to tell you one thing or the other. 
“Colonel, you had better not remam Me 
longer,” said Guilford, laying his hand respectful 
on his arm. 
‘Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said Col. Leffing: 


well. tat 
‘“‘And—your absence may occasion comme? 
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home. If you could only return for a little while, | failed to bring them into the fold with the rest.| brance of his mother's knee, the little hands closed HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
and then==” x He afterwards unwound the little white mass, and| in prayer, and the returning words of the child’s 


“What! without him? go without my boy ig 
broke in the Colonel, abruptly; ‘‘No, no; I stay 
by till he goes with me, dead or alive.” Another 

ry sob. 
OY Then you will stay outside the tent. You see 

our presence unnerves us; We cannot do all we 
would for his recovery.” : 

“Yes, I will go, I will go,” the Colonel said, 
like a child, and he passed forth into the dimming 

osphere, 
“- hast it was nine o'clock. The bereaved father 
had not spoken for hours, and there was scarcely 
a movement to be seen, save the black figures 
gliding warily within the tent, or going to and fro 
from there to the fire. 

At last Guilford came out. He staggered al- 
most like a drunken man as, meeting some one, he 
asked in a whisper, ‘‘How shall we tell him ?” 

“What! then there is no hope?” 

“Hush! be cautious. I mean to say he is given 
back from the dead. Fifteen minutes ago we. dis- 
covered a pulse; one minute ago he spoke to 
me—” Wholly overcome, Guilford laid his head 
upon the arm that rested on the man’s shoulder, 
and burst into tears, for the fatigue, anxiety, and 
constant efforts he had put forth for so many 
hours had made him as weak as a child. 

“There'll be a erying time all around, I guess,” 
said the man, huskily. ‘‘It beats all I ever heard 
of.” 

They went slowly to the spot where the suffer- 
ing Colonel had been for the last hour seated. 
The fiftful fire-light out in the darkness shone upon 
his face, making more ghastly its exceeding pallor. 
He did not seem to hope, or fear, hardly to care. 

“Colonel,” said Guilford, ‘‘you must be calm.” 

The old man sprang to his feet. O what a dif- 
ference there was in the handsome, erect, fastidi- 
ous figure, the whole bearing of the Colonel, as 
he stood forth before this great trial, noble, erect, 
faultless,—and the drooping, stooping, aged, care- 
worn aspect he wore at this moment. 

“You need not tell me,” he replied, after a few 
fruitless attempts to speak, during which the dry 
lips came together and apart with that heavy, 
sucking sound that always distinguishes inward 
grief. ‘The carriage is here; I will take him 
myself.” 

“But, dear Colonel, you do not understand.” 

“Not understand, not understand,” he reiter- 
ated, eagerly. ‘*What do you mean ?” 

“Your son lives.” 

The Colonel caught his arm, led him to the fire, 
gazed wildly in his face, laughed more wildly, then 
seemed as if turned into stone again. 

“Do you mean to say you have succeedcd ?” he 
asked, with livid lips. 

“I do; we have, with the help of God, restored 
him to life,” was Guilford’s reply. 

The Colonel gave one glance heavenward, then 
fell on his knees. Slowly lifting his clasped hands 
with an expression that in its intensity was fearful, 
he cried, ““God uf heaven and oarth, for thio un 
merited blessing, for this wonderful miracle, for 
this answer to a sinner’s 
to Thee ; I devote my children to Thee, souls and 
bodies, eternally. Amen! Now take me to him.” 

He had risen. Mary stood weeping by his side. 
Unable to bear the suspense at home, she had 
driven again to the woods; the Colonel placed his 
arm around her tenderly, and kissed her. 

He was so quiet, so thoughtful. He only drew 
along breath as he entered the tent, as if his 
heart were surcharged, and bent, like one bending 
over an infant, above his son. 

“QO Merric, my boy! my boy !” 

There were few dry eyes there ; few, there were 
none. A feeble response came; the words, ‘‘I am 
so glad for you!” were faintly heard, Outside 
the men were forming a litter. Presently out in 
the moonlight they brought him, well wrapped up, 
but helpless as an infant, and every heart there 


put up a prayer for him; some of them sobbed 
outright. 


+~or—__—— 


DELUSIONS. 


We have often met with boys, and sometimes 
with men, who have told us that if we put a horse- 
air into a creek, in time it will become an eel, 
and some have affirmed that they have witnessed 
the change. Had they known that one of the laws 
of God was, that all living things would reproduce 
only their kind, they would not have believed in 
this metamorphosis. A truth in the mind would 
have kept outerror. But as most errors have some 
oundation in truth, we will show how some were 
€ceived in this matter. 
ere is a worm found in creeks and springs, 
called by naturalists the Gordius, feom its “knot- 
ting” itself sometimes into a little ball, or like a 
tangle of black sewing silk. One of these was 
“ent to the great naturalist, Agassiz, and wishing 
‘0 unwind it, that he might examine its entire 
wa he put it into a large China basin filled with 
ie a and proceeded very gently to disentangle 
its it Ss. He then perceived that it had twisted 
self around a bundle of its eggs, holding them 
‘in its embrace. In the process of unwinding, 
ro °ggs dropped away and floated to a little dis- 
muse Having finally stretched it out to its full 
doe about half a yard, he waiched to see if this 
ne ar being, that looked like a long black thread 
wet water, would give any signs of life. Al- 
sa cnatdiataly it moved towards the bundle of 
Pt having reached it, began to sew itself 
pana = through the little white mass, passing 
a Ron . its body through it, and then return- 
eae e € another stitch, till the eggs were com- 
Coils, Dean gled again in an intricate net-work of 
offepr x, €sirous of testing whether this care of 
tion ge could be the result of an instinct of affec- 
Apsssis « creature of so low an organization, 
Gan Separated it from the and placed 
Phe - 4 distance, when the same action 
ad oe a Pas the e vncsas| a Sard 
e loosened, and a 
wenn dropped off singly into the water, 
© animal made great efforts to secure, but 


rayers, I devote myself 


found that it consisted of a string of eggs more 
than twelve feet in length, cemented together by 
gelatinous matter; and placing a small portion of| 
it under the microscope, and counting the eggs in 
it, and multiplying its extent by the length of the 
string, he found there were not less than eight 
millions of eggs in the whole string. These little 
eels, therefore, are produced from the eggs of 
other eels or worms, and those who believed they 
were produced from horse-hairs were deluded by 
appearances. 
——_on——_——_ 


WHAT A FLY DID. 


Near by a church lived a very wicked man, a 
rumseller, by the way, who seemed not to fear 
God or regard man. He despised all good things, 
and loved to do wrong rather than right. The 
only good thing he delighted in was music. It 
happened that the church near him was remod- 
eled, and an organ was put in, and there was to 
be some good playing on it, and excellent music 
by the choir at the ‘‘re-opening” of the church, 
This man wanted to hear the music, but he did 
not want to hear the sermon. He was puzzled for 
a time, but finally hit upon this plan: he would go 
into the church, take a seat in an obscure corner 
and listen to the music, but stop his ears with his 
fingers when there was any praying, preaching or 
talking. So he went in and enjoyed the singing 
and the sound of the organ, but when the minister 
prayed he stopped his ears as tightly as possible. 
When prayer was over, and singing commenced, 
he took his fingers from his ears, but stopped them 
again as soon as the minister began reading a 
chapter in the Bible. While he sat thus, self- 
made deaf, a fly lit on his nose and began to run 
round, and occasionally it stopped and thrust down 
its bill as if to take a bite from the skin. The man 
bore it as long as he could, and then involuntarily 
brushed the fly off with his hand, leaving one ear 
unstopped while he did so. Just at that instant 
the minister read the verse, ‘‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” The words struck him with 
peculiar force; he thought a moment, unstopped | 
his other ear, and listened to the rest of the chap-| 
ter, and to the sermon following. He went from 
the church with a changed purpose, became a good 
man, and lived many years, trying all the time to 
do all the good he could to others, and to repair 
the mischief done by his former conduct. The im- 
provements in the church, the organ, the attract- 
Ive exercises, were all instrumental in drawing 
this man in where a good seed might be dropped 
into the soil of his mind, but that little fly was also 
necessary to unstop his ears. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THH HYMN AND THE APPLE. 

Little Lizzie was a lively, clever, and interesting 
little girl. All who knew her used to say what a 
quick child she was. Her parents were exceeding- 
ly fond of her, and when she was in her eighth 
year they sent her to what they considered a good 
school ; 

Lizzie had been away six months, and was home 
for the midsummer holidays. Her parents were 
delighted with her; and her two brothers and sis- 
ter seemed to yield up every thing for pleasure, 
while she, in return, entertained them all with 
something she had learnt or done at school. 

‘*Father,” she said, on one occasion, as she sat 
upon his knee, ‘‘ we all learn Watts’s Hymns at 
our school ;” and then, with deep earnestness, she 
— several. 

Now, it happened a few days after that, some 
early apples were gathered from the garden, and 
Lizzie much wished to have one, but her mother 
said, ‘“‘My darling, I cannot give you one; there 
are not many, and I wish to send them all away as 
a present. You shall have some of the next we | 
gather.” Lizzie appeared disappointed, and staid 
behind in the garden, while the basket of rich fruit 
was carried into the house and placed upon a ta- 
ble in the parlor. Several hours passed by. The 
sun, in rich splendor, tempted all into the garden, 
and the sounds of merry voices echoed all around. 
Lizzie was not in the happiest mood, and when 
tired with her play, she sauntered slowly back to 
the house. She was not there long before she 
found that she was alone, and, as though some sud- 
den thought flashed into her mind, she hastened to 
the parlor door. In an instant it was opened, 
and she crept softly to the basket of fruit. Liz- 
zie’s hand was upon it, but seeming to hesitate, 
she looked timidly round the room to see that no 
one was watching her, then glancing quickly at the 
apples, she took one in her hand and turned to go. 
Allo a sudden, Lizzie stopped. No sound had 
fallen upon her ear, yet her little cheeks, rosy with 
health and excitement, turned pale, and the folds | 
of her frock showed how she trembled. If she had | 
held a serpent, she could not have thrown it down | 
more quickly than she returned the stolen apple to | 
the basket, and clasping her little hands together, 
tears filled her large blue eyes, as she exclaimed— 

“Guard my heart, O God of heaven, 

Lest I covet what’s not mine. 

Lest I take what is not given, 

Guard my heart and hands from sin.” 
This one verse, with all its deep power, stopped 
that young child in the moment of strong tempta- 
tion ; and who shall say what effect it had upon the 
whole of her future life! She is a woman now, 
and has had many temptations, and perhaps the 
hymns of her childhood have helped her more than 
once. 
Children, store your minds with beautiful hymns, 
and, above all, always stop and ask God to keep 
you right when you are tempted to do wrong. 
Many a wandering youth has been brought back 
both to home and heaven by his sin-burdened heart | 
remembering the hymns of his childhood. 
And many an aged sinner, with energies all 











frozen, has yielded up his cold, heart to the remem- 


hymn. 








THE WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR 


Is the second oldest Religious Journal in America, 
and has long stood in the front rank of its contempora- 
ries. Its Editorial Staff, composed of 

Two Office Editors and Four Assistants, 


enable its conductors to bestow great care and labor 
upon its columns, and thus to make it unequalled by | 
papers of its class in New England, in the quality, | 
range and variety of its contents. Its Stated Contribu- 
tors include such names as 


Rev. WM. R. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
« WM. HAGUE, D. D. 
‘© BARON STOW, D. D. 
«© A. N. ARNOLD, D. D. 
Cc. C. HAZEWELL, Esq. 
Dr. A. A. GOULD. 
C. C. COFFIN, Esq. 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Among its special announcements for 1864, are 

A series of papers by Dr. WayLanp, on The Pres- 
ent Position and Needs of the Baptist De- 
nomination. 

A series by Dr. Witt1aMs on The Relations of 
the Current Skepticism to Popular Literature 
and Social Life. 

Sketches of Living American Statesmen, 
by Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 

Sketches of Negro Life in the South, by a 
distinguished Southern Clergyman. 

Pictures of Southern Life, taken from personal 
observation, by C. C. Corrry, Ese. 

Portraits of Boston Clergymen, by a brilliant 
anonymous critic. 

Elaborate Critical Reviews of new and import- 
ant books. 

Original Tales, for Family Reading. 

War and Local Correspondence. 


Contributions are also expected from writers of high 
reputation and excellence in England and France, with 
whom negotiations are now pending. 

The WatcuMan has long had a reputation as a Fame 
ily Religious Paper, surpassed by none, and it will 
maintain the same care in the Variety and Rich- 
ness of its Selections, the ability of its Original 
Tales, and the freshness of its Incidents from Life, 
which have given it such a charm for the fireside. 

Its cheapness, $2,00 per annum, brings it within the 
reach of every fainily. Address, 


FORD, OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 School Street, Boston. 








fer A NEGLECTED CouGn, COLD, or Sore THroat, which might 
be checked by a simple remedy, like ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
if allowed to progress, may terminate seriously. 53—lw 





{3 "DECIDEDLY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, as well as the most 
useful and economical production of the present day, is Howe & 
StEvENs' System of Family Dye Colors. Yet they are so simple 
that any one can use them with perfect success. They comprise 
all the staple Colors, and also the most exquisite Shades, and are 
put up in neat packages, with full directions for use. Sold by 
Druggists generally. 53—lw 





A THOUSAND YEARS, 
Work's great War Song, words and music, in January number. 
A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE. 
CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR-==-Vol. VIII. 


The Publisher of this favorite Monthly, in order to reach all 
schools, will send the Visitor one year gratis to one person (who 
will act as Agent,) at any post-office in the United States. This 
is an nnparalleled offer. 

Address, with five cents enclosed, for particulars, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 

53— 1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used .by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully oe eo — appearance, 

It w emove a ndruff, keep the Scalp Clean. 

Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. ; 4 afi on Ae 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 

IT Is A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 53—lyis 





THE ONLY TRUE PURGATIVES. 
THE ONLY TRUE PURGATIVES. 
THE ONLY TRUE PURGATIVES. 
DR. RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


“I would rather have one box of Dr. Radway’'s Pills, than all 
other pills in the world. They are pills that cure. When you take 
a dose of these pills, you can depend upon the expulsion of the 
diseased humors from the system; the Liver, bowels, Stomach, 
Kidneys, System, Skin and Blood are acted upon, and the bowels, 
after an operation induced by Radway’'s Pills, are left as clean 
and healthy as the stomach would be after a dose of lobelia. No 
straining, weakness, or wrenching pains, or piles or tenesmus, but 
a thorough and natural evacuation is the result.” 

This is the testimony of one of the most distinguished physicians 
in the world. Never were truer words uttered. “Radway's Pills 
are pills that cure.” The sufferer of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Biliousness, Costiveness, Jaundice, Dropsy, &c., 
may rely upon an absolute cure, by the use of one to six boxes. It 
is not necessary to take these pills for months or years to accom- 
plish a cure. They should be used in all cases where a cathartic 
is required. 


Sold by Druggists. 53—lw - 





NEW AND RICH 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of 
Dry and Housekeeping Goods, a fine assortment of Cloaks and 
Shawls, to which they invite yg attention. Constantly on hand 
all the articles usually found in a first class Dry Goods Establish 


2. 
a NEWELL & RANKIN, 
132 HANOVER SCREET, BOSTON. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered, it has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best. physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, im fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprictors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satis . Price 50 cents and $1; the 


bottle, much the cheapest. to get the genuine, 
which is pre only by she fuses CUT ER & UO. 
im 


Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
SNOW FLAKES. 
A CHAPTER FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
Square 12mo, pp. 146, cloth gilt. $2,50. 





The Cross Bearer. , 
By Rev. Dr. Kirk. Square 12mo, pp. 206. $2. 
The North American Review pronounces this ‘a work in its me- 
chanical execution surpassingly tasteful and attractive; in its 
wealth of devout thought and sentiment not unworthy to be a 
companion volume of the Gospel, whence its inspiration came.” 


Memoir of Daniel Safford. 

A distinguished President of one of our New England Colleges 
declares this the best memoir he ever read. 

Reposing in Jesus. 
The true secret of grace and strength. By Rev. G. W. MYLNE, 
England, l6mo, 50 cents. 

The Blood of Jesus. 
By Rev. WILiL1aM REID, of Edinburgh. 18mo, pp. 188. 35 cents; 
paper 10 cents. 
The last two works are exceedingly rich in the practical exhi- 
bition of the value of faith in Christ, and its power to bless the 
soul, 

Orient. 

A touching and beautiful sketch of religious experience in one 
of Christ's followers. 18mo, pp. 93. 30 cents. 





A large and very attractive list ot 
Beautiful New Juveniles, 
JUST ISSUED: 
Polly Grey's Jewels; Walter and the Prize; Down in a Mine; 
The Circus; Kenny Carle's Uniform; Sargent’s Temperance Tales ; 
The Fanfan Stories, and many others admirably adapted for 
Sabbath School Libraries. 





American Tract Society, 
TRACT HOUSE.,......0... 28 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


N. BROUGHTON, Jr., Depositary. 
5l—4w 





SPLENDID COLLECTION 
OF HOLIDAY BOOES, 
At 117 Washington Street. 





The only New Book by W. G. H. Kingston. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS will publish in a few days, 


Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman, 
OR, MY EARLY DAYS AT SEA. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Author of “Peter, the Whaler,” ‘Mark Seaworth,” ‘Round the 
World,” “Salt Water, &c. &c. Mlustrated with engravings. 
IGM, ...ccccccee Price 90 cents. 


The above is the only new book by this popular author published 
in this country this season. It is written in his most attractive 
style, and is one of the most intensely interesting of his works. 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES. 

PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. With Illustrative Sketch- 
es of some Girls’ Lives. By Sarah Tytler, author of “Leila 
Books.” Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 1l6mo. 

SOLDIERS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, author 
of “Tales from Genesis,” “Bobbin Boy,” &c. &. 12mo, illus- 
trated. Price $1. 

I WILL BE A SAILOR. 
ed. Price 75 cents, 

I WILL BE A SOLDIER. 


By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 16mo, illustrat- 


By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 16mo, illus- 


trated. Price 75 cents. 

THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST. By R. M. Ballantyne. T- 
lustrated, lémo. Price 90 cents. 

THE RED ERIC; or, The Whaler's Last Cruise. By R. M. Bal- 


lantyne, Illustrated, l6mo. Price 90 cents. 

DICK RODNEY;; or, Adventures of an Eton Boy. By the author 
of “Jack Manley,” &e. lustrated, l6mo, Price % cents. 

THE SISTERS ABROAD; or, An Italian Journey. By Barbara 
H. Channing. Illustrated, I6mo. Price 90 cents. 

TALES FROM GENESIS. By Rev. W. M. Thayer, author of 
“The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” ‘The Bobbin Boy,” &e. 
Illustrated, 2 vols, l6mo. Price per vol. $1. 

YOUTH’S PICTORIAL LIBRARY. With illustrations. 12 vols., 
16mo. Price $4,50. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pus.iisHeErs, 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





For SALE AS ABOVE, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
- SEBAUTIFUL ENGLISH JUVENILES. 
—2W 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be for sale and to let. 


Among the disti ished who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABGRI 
and VARIAN ; also, Messrs. MULVER, HOFFMAN, and others. 

A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON. 
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SAPONIFIER, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. 


Economy! EHoonomy! 





Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KITCH- 
EN GREASE, at a cost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 
Saponifier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 

g2@7~ Full Directions accompany each one-pound [Ron can. 


NOTICE. 


The genuine Saponifier is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 

by the 

Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 

Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the IRON can. 


For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone St. 
MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 


G3" AnD DauGGists AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 46—3m 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 

Gents :—I have for a few months past used Perry Davis’ Pain, 
Killer for Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and I must say it has, 
done better for me than any other medicine I have ever taken. 
A friend of mine was afflicted with a severe cough, and was per- 
manently cured by its use. I can recommend it as a valuable 
medicine to be kept in every house. 

Yours, &c., B. B. PELTON, Kinsman, Ohio. 
Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 52—2w (2) 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED FIRST PREMIUM 
FAMILY 

‘SEWING MACHINES, 
IN GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES AND SIZEB. 
Prices rrom $45 Urwarp. 


18 Summer. Street, Boston ; 495 Broadway, New York.. 
42—-3mis 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 31, 1863. 


RICE CULTIVATION IN ASSAM. 

From a Correspondent in Assam, | 
After planting rice, the great essential is rain, | 
and the clouds are watched with the usual interest | 
of cultivators the world over. If rain comes spar- | 
ingly, the Assamese do not look to the God of | 
clouds, but to their senseless idols and heathen | 
rites. Though God is unacknowledged, still //is 
sunshine and showers bring on the young plants, | 
the roots throw out new shoots and fill all the in- 
tervening spaces, the rice becomes a thick mass of 
waving green, three or four feet high, and its tops 
decked with long, graceful, drooping tassels of| 
full ¢rain. | 


‘Say not ye, there are yet four months and then | 


cometh harvest?” In December and January the | 


‘Lift up your eyes, and look | 
on the fields, for they are white already to harvest.” | 
Yes, the bright green has faded and the ripened | 


yellow grain calls out the reapers. 


reapers are at work. 


Men and women, with a short, curved knife in| 
hand, cut the stalks within about a foot of the | 
grain and bind them in small handful bundles ; | 
these are afterwards bound into large bundles and | 
carried from the field to their houses in the same | 
manner the plants were brought to the field. 
Reaping is hard work for women ; they have shown 
me bleeding cuts all over their hands, made by 
the sharp edges of the straw in passing through 
them, They are often obliged to take their babies 
with them to the field, and while they are ‘at work 
they lay them on the ground to take care of them- 
selves. Such treatment, however, calls out loud 
notes of ‘‘rebellion.” With what astonishment 
would they look upon one of our American reap- 
ing machines passing through a field ! They would 
say, however, much as they do when Christianity 
is presented for their acceptance in the place of 
heathenism; ‘That is very good for you, foreign- 
ers, but we are an ignorant people, and must keep 
the customs of our forefathers.” Satisfied with 
their ignorance, not a spark of enterprise or desire 
for improvement can be aroused ; this is especially 
true of elderly people. Well, what is done with 
the grain after being brought to their houses? It 
is stored up in a small house built for the purpose, 
near their owt houses, and as occasion requires 
they thresh and clean it for eating. 

The close of the harvest season is a time of 
holiday rejoicing, about which I must write you 
in another letter. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,” indicates that the method adapted 
for separating the grain from the straw in the days 
of the Mosaic law is now practised here in Assam. 
Truly, an oblivious sleep of ages has enwrapped 
this people, while the rest of the world has been 
marching onward in civilization, arts and science ! 
When will they awake P 

The reaping knife and threshing process usual 
among the Assamese you will find pictured and 
described in ‘*Kitto’s Encyclopedia,” under the 
head of “Agriculture.” ‘The description there 
given has reference only to the customs in Pales-| 
tine, to which passages of Scripture make allusion, | 
but there is a great likeness to the customs of this | 
country at the present day. 

Among the Assamese the threshing floor is in| 
front of their houses, kept constantly clean, hard, 
and level, by a process they call “‘lipping.” They | 
make a mixture of mud, cow-dung and water, and | 
with this they plaster the ground over with their | 
hands, filling up the cavities and smoothing off the | 
rough places; when it is dry, it is a clean, hard, | 
smooth tloor; on this they spr 





vad the rice stalks | 
in a circle, and a pair of oxen are driven abreast | 
round and round, till the grain has fallen off on| 
the ground. The grain is then gathered up in| 
baskets ; but it has a tight hull, which the treading 
of the oxen has had no effect to remove. The | 
cultivator’s wife takes the basket of grain into the | 
house and puts it down at the side of the “‘dhekee.” | 
What is that? 
the hull of rice. | 
| 


The instrument used to remove 
It consists of a mortar set in the 


ground,—usually the mortar is a square block of 
wood, with a circular cavity in the centre,—the 
top being on a level with the surface of the 
ground. A beam about six feet long, tapering a 
little towards one end, is balanced, toward the 


‘cellar of Mr. Wallace’s store. 


|dered them away; but the boys as often came 
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| smaller end, between two short posts fixed in the ! 


ground; a pestle is made fast in the larger end, 


;on the other end a woman places her foot and 


treads the beam up and down; each downward 
stroke brings the pestle heavily upon the rice in 


‘the mortar, gradually breaking off the hull and 
|also breaking up the kernels of rice, which is a 


In the best saleable rice 
all the broken kernels are sifted out. 

Each stroke of the pestle throws a part of the 
contents of the mortar out on the ground around ; 
either a woman sits by to shove it back, or the | 
one treading the beam holds in her hand a long | 
stick, with a bit of cloth wound round the further | 
end, with which she brushes back the scattered | 


decided disadvantage. 


| grain into the mortar. 


This mode of pounding off the hull is a very | 
slow one; a quantity of rice sufficient for a meal | 
for a half dozen persons requiring half an hour | 
and more. 

But this is not the end. After the hulls are 
pounded off, they must be winnowed out. A 
woman takes a shallow basket-work pan, and ina 
primitive mode skilfully tosses the contents into 
the air; ‘‘the chaff the wind driveth away,” the 
rice returning to the pan. This done the rice is | 
ready for washing and cooking; but my letter is | 
already long enough for your patience, so I will 
leave these things for another letter. 


S. R. Warp. 
Sibsaugar, Assam, Aug. 11, 1863. 





VARIETY. 


suapaascalicaidacaae 
THE SOLDIER’S BURIAL. 


Comrades, find for him a grave 
Where no hoofs of war-steed clatter ; 
Where but childish feet may patter ; 
Anywhere ; it will not matter; 

Only find a grave. 

Comrades, lay him softly down. 
Was he not our land’s defender ? 
Though so womanly, so slender, 
With a soul so true and tender; 

Softly lay him down. 


Comrades, roughly jar him not; 
Never stir that brown tress, lying 
As it lay when he was dying, 

With the bullets ’round him flying; 
Roughly jar him not. 


Comrades, move him tenderly, 
As the touch of fondest mother— 
As a sister would a brother— 

As one woman would another: 
Move him tenderly. 

Comrades, lower him gently down : 
Ah! for him how soon death’s fiat! 
But his face is far more quict 
Than our own, where life-cares riot : 

Lower him gently down. 

Comrades, drop a tear for him ; 
Though our camp-fires blaze as brightly, 
And the low song rise as lightly, 

We shall miss our mess-mate nightly : 
Drop a tear for him. 


Comrades, now our work is done : 
Soldiers have no time to sorrow ; 
Rather let us courage borrow 
For the struggles of the morrow : 

Now our work is done. 


ceeetpinlltca nena 
FOR CALVES. 


One day a lot of the Hammondsville boys were 
helping themselves to apples from a barrel in the 
Mr. Wallace had | 
several times very politely reproved them and or- 


back, pilfering, to the a barrel. Mr. Wallace 
then scolded, and the boys scattered; but like 
wasps, when the hand that frightens them has dis- 
appeared they return to the tempting spot again. 

At last, Mr. Wallace went into the woods and 
eut along hickory switch, and, concealing himself | 
near the apple barrel, awaited the next approach 
of the boys. When they came near enough to be 
frightened and touched, he sprang at them with a 
shout, hardly able to restrain outbursting laughter 
at the panic his sudden presence made among the 
young marauders. 
* He ‘singled out the leader, and followed him sevy- 
eral rods up the railroad, on a close chase, manag- 
ing to tickle the retreating legs of the lad with the 
point of the hickory. When Mr. Wallace returned 
trom the pursuit,—the boy still running for dear 
life,—we said to hin— 

“Uncle, what were you doing 
calves 2” 

‘* Browsing them,” he replied. 

We concluded we had got about as good a touch 
as the other calves, and said no more.—Clark’s 
School Visitor. 


to that boy’s 


adage sacnae 
THE COCKROACH AND ITS ENEMY. 


Although cockroaches abound inconveniently at | 
the Mauritius, it was not without pity that I saw 
them consigned, as they frequently were, to a living | 
grave, by a wicked looking insect, resembling a 
Spanish fly. It was impossible to witness his pro- | 
ceedings, combined with his glittering blue and | 
green dress, without imagining the selfish demon | 
of a pantomime leading an innocent victim to per- | 
petual entombment in some haunted cavern. Let | 
the cockroach be moving never so briskly across the | 
wall, he has no sooner caught sight of the fatal in- | 
sect (not a quarter of his a than all energy | 
leaves him, and he stands stupidly resigned. The 
fly then walks up to him, looks him hard in the face, 
and presently, putting forth some apparatus that 
stands him in place of a finger and thumb, gently 
takes’ the cockroach by the nose, and leads him | 
daintily along for a foot or two. Leavi 
commences 4 thorough examination of 

il 
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him he | 
geography will like to play. 





borhood, beating the ground up and down like a! 
well-trained setter, and, not finding what he wants, | 
returns to the cockroach and leads him on a little | 
farther, when the same process is gone through, 

sometimes for hours, until the whole wall has been | 
examined. Chinks there are plenty enough, but 

they do not suit him; he has taken the measure of 
his victim’s bulk, and means to lodge him commo- 

diously. Presently, a suitable hole is found, and 

the fly, moving backward, gently pulls the cock- 

roach after him into his last home. What horrors 

are perpetrated in this dark recess cannot be more 

than surmised. The object, undoubtedly, is to en- | 
gage him as awet nurse. No doubt the poor cock- | 
roach is bored in some part not vital, and eggs 

laid in him,—a purpose for which his succulent, 

motherly frame is peculiarly adapted. And, not 

improbably, during the vicarious incubation he is 

supplied with food, until the eggs with which he is | 
impregnated, being hatched, commence, in return | 
for his services, to ‘*gnaw his bowels, their recep- 

tacle.” It is in vain that during the scene above | 
described we urge the cockroach to seek safety in 

flight. The poke of a stick is disregarded; he 

seems dead to all hints; nay, move him to another 

part of the wall, he waits there with the same stolid 

indifference the return of his tormentor. Probably 

a sly thrust is given him in the first meeting of the 

two, or some ‘‘leprous instillment” dropped into his 

ear, for he has entirely the air of being hocused. 


ee 


TESTAMENTS AND CARDS. 

Which is the most valuable? Which had better 
be used, and which left unused? The following 
incident, told by a man who has much intercourse 
with our Western soldiers, gives an impressive an- | 
swer to these questions : 

} 
| 

One event I shall never forget. It was the pur- 
chase of a pack of cards—the first and only pack I 
ever bought. It was at the camp of the Fifth 
Tennessee cavalry. When entering the grounds, I 
saw four young men at cards. 1 walked up to 
them, and pleasantly proposed a bargain. 1 of- 
fered to give each of them a Testament if they | 
would give me the ecards. It was done. | 

“Now,” said they, ‘‘write your name in the} 
books.” | 

I did so. | 

“Now,” said I, ‘teach of you write your name | 
on the cards.” ° 

Neither of them was willing to be the owner of 
the pack. They seemed to be ashamed to own | 
the cards. It is said that a soldier never goes | 
into battle with them on his person, but they fre- | 
quently carry their Testaments. . 


Serie See 
PARCHMENT. 


Parchment is made of the skins of the sheep, 
calf and goat. It appears to have been used as a 
material for writing at a very early period, and it | 
is probable that the rolls frequently referred to in 
the Old Testament as containing the law mean 
parchments. The word is only once mentioned | 
expressly in the Bible, namely, by St. Paul, in the | 
Second Epistle to Timothy. 

In preparing skins for parchment they are first | 
stripped of the hair, by being sprinkled with quick | 
lime, then washed, drained, stretched, scraped, | 
rubbed with fine chalk, and lastly left to dry. 
They are then sent by the skinner to the parch- 
ment maker, who stretches them, and peels them | 
with a sharp instrument, till they are deprived of 
about half their thickness, and then rubs them 
earelully with pumice stone till they are. quite | 
smooth. The chips and parings of parchment are | 
made into size, which is used for stiffening calicoes, 
glazing paper, ete. 

————— 49 


OVERSHOT HIS MARK. 


A few days since an ingenious attempt was made 
by a rebel prisoner to escape from the Old Capitol 
prison in Washington. He tore out a board from 
the side of the apartment in which he was confined | 
in the yard, and after breaking out a bar of his | 
window, ran the plank out and securely fastened it | 
inside, thus making a spring board with which he 
hoped to jump to the roof of a small building near | 
at hand, and thus effect his escape. The board, | 
however, proved to be a little too springy, and | 
instead of carrying him twelve feet, to the roof he 
desired to reach, carried him at least thirty feet, | 
and over the building among the clothes-lines, &e., | 
in the yard, where he was finally secured by the | 
superintendent of the building. We think the| 
Secretary of War ought to order the release of | 
this prisoner, after his lofty tumbling from the 
spring-board. 


+e 
EXPENSIVE PETS. } 
Menagerie animals are expensive pets. A full- 
grown lion eats from fifteen to eighteen pounds | 
of meat per day. 
hundred pounds of hay and two bushels of oats | 
er day when he is travelling; when standing still 
Ire gets no oats, but an additional hundred weight 
of hay. ‘Two barrels of water moisten each ele- 
phant’s daily hay. | 

———+oo—__—_—_—_ 


New Games.—Two very pretty new games| 


have just been published by D. B. Brooks &| 
Brother, Salem, designed for holiday presents. | 
The first is “The Young Traders, or How to Buy 
and Sell,” affording very good amusement, as well 
as intellectual exercise in the Yankee art of trad- 
ing, making change, &e., to aid in which coins and 
‘‘greenbacks” are plentifully supplied. The sec- 
ond is ‘*The Quack Doctor,” which is more espe- 
cially amusing. Both are very pretty and are 
such as conscientious parents will approve. 

They have published still later the ‘‘Game of 
the Zones,” illustrated by the different animals of 
the zones. The name of this game gives a pretty 
good idea of its character, which those fond of | 
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An elephant’s rations are three | 


GALLERY OF ART. 


CHILDS & JENKS, 
No. 127 TREMONT STREET........:.....BOSTON, 
Opposite Park Street and the Common. 


Having recently removed into new and more commod 
ters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and the publi 
— — = —_ stock of merchandise, selected with care, 
and of style and quality such as we feel assu will giv w 
faction. . : ‘ art 

Especial attention will be given by us to ©. e manufacture, in 
the best styles and quality, of Mirrors, PictcRE FRAMES and 
GiLT-WorK generally. Also, to such a stock of PAINTINGS. En- 
GRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBUMs, &¢., of Home and Foreign 
manufacture, as will offer the best facilities to purchasers, in g@- 
lection and prices. : 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet in the 
study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers unsurpassed 
inducements; connected with which may be found a rare and 
choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from the pens of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jameson, Northcote 
Ruskin, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winklemann, Taylor, Calcoit’ 
and othe’s of world-wide celebrity. b 

An ALBUM will be found in the Gallery,with the names and reg- 
idences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the members of 
the profession to give us the same, for our mutual accommodation, 

We soiicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on yg in 
each of our recent business connections; while an experience of 
twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us in the ag. 
surance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 

CHILDS & JENKS, 
ALFRED A. CHILDS, late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street, 
Cuas. W. Jenks, late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 


ions quar- 


&@™ To accommodate our patrons, a Post-office Box is in the 
Store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. Also, 
Dressing-Room, and Lock-boxes for packages, for the use of La- 
dies while shopping. 

All .he South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, Brook- 
line and Brighton Cars pass the Store; and we shall be happy to 
furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 4i— 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS 





| Are opening this week at their new store, Nos. #) and 92 Tremont 


Street, two doors south of Tremont Temple, New Goods suitable 
for Christmas and New Year's Gifts, such as rich Embroidered 
Handkerchicts, Collars and Sets, Valencienes Collars, Malta and 
Real Thread Lace Collars, Real Thread Veils, Grenadine Veils, 
Handkerchiets in new styles, Head Dresses and Nets, new styles 
Roman Scarfs, Scarf Ribbons, Sash Ribbons, Hat Ribbons, rich 
Black Ribbons, White Ribbons, Paris Flowers, Neck Ruches and 
Rufiles, new styles Cords and Tassels, bonnet Velvets, Velvet 
Ribbons. 

They are also opening an entire new stock of Corsets and 
Skirts; Shawls, in great variety; Clowks and Cloaking Goods; 
French Flannels; Ladies’ and Gent's Under Clothing; Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Hosiery; Gent's Shaker, Merino, Angola, 
All Wool and Fleece-Lined Hose and ilalf-Hose; Balmoral 
Skirts; Thread Store Goods; all of which are selling at the very 
lowest prices. 


Store two doors south of Tremont Vermple. i2—2w 





HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 


25 SPRINGS. .....cccccccccccccccces coccccccees + Die 
30 SPKINGS -- $1.50. 
35 SPRINGS...... 


MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........Washington Street........300, 
49—3m 


256. 256. 256. 258. 256. 


YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 
256. 256. 256. 256. 





256. 
35—ly 





HOMCGOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND nerat, 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
13444 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Streei. 


G2" Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies ior 
children 47-3u 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 


B™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new sale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a voiume and quatity of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. iano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

éa~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by maul, on #pplie 
tion. 32-ly 





LADIES’ FURS. 


J. A. JACKSON 
CALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THB 
PUBLIC TO 
HIS ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS. 


My stock is large and complete, and it is with much pleasare 1 


| offer it to my patrons, feeling confident that I can suit the most 


fastidious. 
101 COURT STREET, BOSTON 
48—if 


—_ 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conten 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to gi¥ fy 
first call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. nt 
The plan | have of leze adopied, of giving a trade poner conn 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo! eee to it 
thetr own Catalogue, aud wdicating the amount they wives ot 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the Leb 
returning any books they choose to rejeci after an ex# abbat 
This new feature of trade commends itsel1 10 all ou! on this 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries 
principle in all parts Of New England. 
36— HENRY HOYT. 9 CoxnBith 
a — 


——e —— 


YOUTH’S CQMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER: 
i DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- N° 
anism, No Controversy- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY , : 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MAS 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
one month of the po arene me of the subscription yeat- 


Bouwp Vo.viegs, Paice $1,26. 
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